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THe ETHICS OF BUSINESS. A Study ot Current 
Standards. By EDGAR L. HEERMANCE. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1920. $2.0U. 
ihis book is an interpretation of the “code-writing 

movement’ which has been evident among trade associa- 

tions and other groups of business men during the past 
sIX Or seven years. Mr. Heermance opens with a chapter 
describing the trade association. He devotes a second 
chapter to some of the standards which have been adopied. 

‘then follow ten chapters of analyses of the language o1 

codes under such topics as “fair Competition,” “Good- 

will,” “Credits and Contracts,” “the Employe.” 

‘Lhere is a discussion of motive and custom in business 
Qe:sctices, which may be summed up in a word, that Mr. 

tleermance agrees with Dewey that “ ‘motives of any sort 
are incidental rather than fundamental, that in the long 
run they reflect social situations rather than cause them.’ 

A man does not change his motives and then change his 

standards. It is the other way round.” Mr. Heermance 

makes a plea for a more objective treatment of ethics, 
particularly in teaching, and in his closing chapter ven- 
tures upon an interesting interpretation of “Christianity 
and Business.” Here his purpose is to suggest parallels 
between the position of Jesus and the current ethical move- 
ment. “Business and Christianity have so much in com- 
mon that it is important they should understand one 
another and not work at cross purposes.” Mr. Heermance 
believes that business standards are slowly becoming 

Christian. “Goodwill takes its place with other great 

principles of Christian ethics, such as service, truth, jus- 

tice, stewardship, social responsibility.” 
“What I plead for,” says the author, “is a recognition 

i the church of the Christianity already to be found in 

usiness, whether it calls itself Christian or not. And by 

that I mean not merely an acknowledgment of this ele- 
ment in our business life, but active cooperation with it. 
To know the codes of ethics of the tradesmen and pro- 
fessional men with whom you are dealing, to know what 
you as customer or client have a right to expect of them, 
to hold them to their standard, to lend them your support 
in putting down unethical practices, to follow those stand- 
ards yourself in your dealings with them—will help to 
build up the community sentiment which is the basis of 
all social ethics.” 

Attention should be called to the fact that Mr. Heer- 
mance deals throughout his book very largely with the 
words of the codes of business men. To this reviewer, 
he makes insufficient recognition of the great gap which 
yawns between creed and performance. Codes do not 
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necessaruy intiuence behavior in any protound way. ‘Lhe 
reviewer must aiso dissent trom iar, feermance s imter- 
pretation of the paraliels between Christianity and busi- 
ness; his own studies convince him that the movement 
toward itegration and standardization within business 
groups, while undoubtedly significant, is nevertheless 
closely related to the developing interests of these groups. 
The code-writing movement is in large part a phase of 
the formation ot more rigid groupings within the business 
world and of the consequent necessity of control over the 


- individual in that process of social socialization. 


This does not, however, detract from the importance of 
the code-writing movement, which is an integral part of 
the process of socializing business. B. Y. L. 


THE REVOLT OF MODERN YOUTH. By Ben B. 
LinpsEy. New York, Boni & Liveright, 1925. $3.00. 
Judge Lindsey believes the revolt of youth today is a 

deeper and more significant thing than the proverbial pro- 
test of the young against the complacency of the older 
generation. It is a definite turning in the tortuous path 
humanity has been treading since human intelligence be- 
gan its faltering course. 

From the pages of his book stands out Judge Lindsey’s 
fine achievement in understanding—understanding of the 
ignorant, ardent, bewildered young. Untaught by those 
who should know and help, the young are trammelled by 
the cowardice and evasion that has preceded them. Par- 
ticularly is this true in matters of sex, of which stupidity, 
prudery and mental double-dealing have made a subter- 
ranean labyrinth where high spirited, glowing young things 
must find their ways without a clue. Those who should 
love and protect them will not trust them with a clue and 
yet “the truth is—and every child knows it—that children 
think and act quite as logically, and much more honestly, 
than adults; and that their mistakes come from their 
limited knowledge of facts.” 

And of those who blunder and painfully stumble, the 
conventional mind knows nothing, and yet their number 
is overwhelming. Of them Judge Lindsey says: “I 
range daily through an underworld of human thought and 
action whose way is hid, and whose very existence is not 
quite believed in by workaday, matter-of-fact persons, 
even though they could find it all beneath the choppy sur- 
faces of their own existences if they would but take an 
honest look. There, by long experience, I have learned 
how I may breathe and move freely in sympathetic com- 
munion with life that is beautiful, shy, abundant, and often 
savagely primitive. 
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“One picks one’s way through an unearthly, sometimes 
a terrifying, twilight. One wanders down long vistas, 
shadowy and lovely, that are the inner lives ot people. 
itis holy ground. . . . 

“Ways of judgment are different in this dreamlike 
country of my explorations. Even though one be a ‘Judge’ 
he does not, as in our outer, superficial world, say ghibly of 
‘Lhis, ‘It is good,’ and of That, ‘It is bad.’ 1 have learned, 
I think, not to judge anybody any more for anything, and 
to call nothing common or unclean. I claim no special 
virtue in this.. When one discovers at first hand the truth 
about people, one has no choice. The human spirit is 
beyond human judgment.” 

The great majority of the sex delinquents with whom 
he has dealt are children who have reached physical 
maturity before they have attained mental stature. The 
child mind is left to struggle alone with the strongest 
force of nature—and almost invariably in partial or com- 
plete ignorance. 

The book is much more than a case study. It presents 
a philosophy founded on experience—for Judge Lindsey 
finds his method of understanding and confidence su- 
premely satisfying in its effect of righting the young 
lives which come under its influence. He says: “Intol- 
erance is founded on our conviction that we are running 
things, that our decisions and opinions are important, and 
that ruin will follow if somebody else who thinks less 
correctly be permitted to make a few mistakes. 

“Belief is the natural and instinctive thing: the re- 
ligious instinct is as deep rooted and valid as the sex 
instinct. It is because I believe this that I stand ready 
to adventure with Life, to take chances with people, and 
to stop worrying about what will happen to the human 
race if a ‘wave of looseness’ hits it. Its life is a progres- 
sion. The Force that makes it so is stronger than our 
follies can ever be; and it turns even these to account.” 

It is a part of Judge Lindsey’s creed that “there is 
nothing in the world that is not a legitimate subject for 
honest discussion—yes, even for dishonest discussion. | 
wouldn't shackle any kind of discussion whatever. I'd 
leave the truth to survive by its own strength, as it in- 
fallibly will.” 
LINKING SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. Edited by 

Henry Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins 

Company, 1925. $3.50. 

This book is one of the volumes in the “Human Kela- 
tions Series,” and in the words of the introduction is 
intended to be “a cooperative interchange of thought on 
the messages which modern humanistic science has to 
give to industrial administration.” 

Those who are concerned over the “human factor” in 
industry rejoice at every indication of the increasing ap- 
plication of science to industrial relations. Management 
has been comparatively quick to utilize a knowledge of 
scientific laws to determine the proper handling of ma- 
terials. Manufacturing processes have been revolution- 
ized by the modern discoveries of chemistry, and physics, 
and other sciences. But human relations in industry have 
until recently remained largely untouched by the scientific 
spirit. The old “rule of thumb” has prevailed in handling 
labor—sometimes, perhaps, more accurately described as 
the rule of fist, autocratic, dogmatic, unscientific. This 
may be partly due to the fact that the humanistic sciences 
are of more recent growth than the natural sciences, and 
have not yet developed a sufficient body of knowledge of 
the “human factor” to supply the basis of a sure tech- 
nique for personnel management. But the humanistic 
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sciences are far enough along to throw much light on 
industrial problems, and much light is needed. 

The chapters on “The Measurement and Control of 
Human Behavior” by Robert M. Yerkes, “Health and 
Kthciency in Industry” by C. A. Winslow, “Industrial 
Psychiatry” by Dr. Haviland, “The Problem of Control- 
ling Wages” by Walton H. Hamilton, “Executive Initiative 
and the Formulation of Sound Personnel Policies” by 
ke. K. Hall, “New Tendencies and Problems in Business 
Management” by H. S. Person, “The New Task of Per- 
sonnel Management” by Alvin Johnson, explain the con- 
crete aspects of personnel management and_ industrial 
relations. 

A number of chapters relate to particular experiments 
or special fields of industrial relations. ‘Personnel, tl 
Outstanding Problem of Public Administration,” by Wm. 
kX. Mosher, indicates not only the special problems of 
government employment but reveals progressive contribu- 
tions by government departments which will surprise 
many who are accustomed to think only of the inefficiencies 
of bureaucracy. George Soule gives an interesting account 
of the history of the now well known “B. & O.” plan of 
union-management cooperation. Harold G. Moulton re- 
veals the inevitable dependence of all nations and indus- 
tries upon one another’s prosperity, and Professor Carver 
of Harvard dwells upon the fact that in America laborers 
are rapidly becoming capitalists, a fact which he finds 
very gratifying. Benjamin Stolberg describes revolu- 
tionary radicalism in American labor, illuminating the 
personnel and program of the Workers Party and the 
Industrial Workers of the World. 

The chapters on “Man and Men” by Professor Keyser 
“Intelligence Versus Reason” by James Harvey Robinson, 
“Nature’s Administration Methods” by Professor Patten, 
and “Periodic Planes of Creation” by Robert B. Wolf 
carry the reader into the larger implications and relation- 
ships of humanity and of creative labor. A number of 
references in the book look toward linking science and 
religion as well as science and industry. Of particular 
interest is Mr. Wolf’s contribution, the closing paragraphs 
of which are of such unusual significance as to justify 
quotation. 

“An irresistible and logical destiny is compelling us to 
recognize that the creative principle which is the cause of 
all material phenomena is, in the last analysis, spiritual; 
and it augurs well for the future that modern science with 
its vast accumulation of recorded experiences is rapidly 
extending its field into the higher realms of life. 

“Man's age-long search for proof of the fundamental 
spiritual unity of all life will continue and there is every 


reason’to believe that the remarkable synthesis of ee, 
1! 


taking place in the fields of science, philosophy and religio 
will make man’s desire for moral and spiritual growth 
his dominant motive in life.” I. M. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE PHILIPPINES BY THE 
UNITED STATES, 1898-1925. By Moorrteip 
Storey and MarciaL P, Licuauco. New York, P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1926. $2.00. 

Using as the background for their story a vivid picture 
of the struggle over Cuba, the stabilization of its govern- 
ment, and the occasion for intervention given to the 
United States in Spain's treatment of the Cubans, the 
authors proceed with a history of the conquest of the 
Philippines by the United States. It is a story which will 
challenge and bewilder anyone who has taken American 
idealism as a matter of course. 
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Mr. Storey is a former president of the American Bar 
Association and Mr. Lichauco is a Filipino, a graduate of 
Harvard. Together they have presented an account of 
the conquest of the Islands which is thoroughly well 
balanced although the subject matter would make it so 
easy to present one side of the picture only. President 
Mclninley is quoted as saying that: “ without 
any original thought of complete or even partial acquisi- 
tion, the presence and success of our arms at Manila 
impose upon us obligations which we cannot disregard. 
The march of events rules and overrules human action 
, . we cannot be unmindful that without any desire 
or design on our part, the war has brought us new duties 
and responsibilities which we must meet and discharge as 
comes a great nation. * On the other hand, 
ve are reminded that he said: “While we are conducting 
war and until its conclusion we must keep all we get; 
when the war is over we must keep what we want.” Such 
isolated quotations prove nothing, of course, but they serve 
to reveal the conflict of impulse and interest which an 
imperialistic tendency produces. 

but there was a group of anti-imperialists who held 
that “the principles underlying the structure of the Amer- 
ican Republic were not compatible with the policy of hold- 
ing colonies.” They also attacked the administration's 
policy of “governing a subject people without the latter's 
consent.” These objectors were, however, finally over- 
come by the eloquence and “adroit reasoning” of Senator 
Lodge and by Mr. Bryan’s “mistaken policy.” Each 
held that with the treaty signed the United States would 
x free to do as it pleased with the Islands and could be 

usted to be fair. The conquest began in 1898. Since 
ts conclusion promises of freedom to the Filipinos have 
been repeatedly made and broken and the feeling of in- 
justice on the part of the natives mounts. There have 
been continual changes in the local government. In 
1914, Representative Jones of Virginia introduced a bill 
which provided for an autonomous form of government. 
The preamble to this bill stated that it was and always 
had been “the purpose of the people of the United States 
to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 
and to recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
government could be established therein.” The question 
of freedom seemed to have been placed entirely in the 
hands of the Filipinos. American officials were replaced 
as rapidly as possible by Filipinos. 

That the Filipino people took this responsibility seriously 
is well illustrated by their progress in the matter of educa- 
tion. “Under the Forbes administration the attendance 

public schools had reached 440,000, but in 1921, when 

overnor Wood came to assume his duties, he found that 
1e Filipinos had provided accommodations for over 1,100,- 
000. Only 7,512,000 pesos had been spent annually for 
education in 1913 when Governor Forbes left; in 1921 
over 22,000,000 pesos were employed to provide for the 
increased attendance in schools. Of course the number 
of schools rose in proportion as well, from 2,934 in 1913, 
to 5,944 in the course of Filipino administration, while 
the number of Filipino teachers kept pace accordinglyv— 
from 7,671 to 17,575.” 

President Wilson recognized in this progress the ca- 
pacity of the Filipinos to manage their own affairs and 
declared to Congress in December, 1920, that since the 
people of the Philippines had “fulfilled the condition set 
by the Congress” it was our duty to “keep our promise 
to the people of those Islands, by granting them the inde- 
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pendence which they so honorably covet.” 
is awaiting fuinlment. 

‘Lhe authors conclude: “It the future of the Philippine 
Islands had been without regard to party fortunes in the 
United States such a recommendauon would undoubtedly 
have resuited m definite action. But another political 
party assumed power in March ot the followimg year and 
ihe new Republican President, Mr. Harding, almost 
unmediately sent a commission of his own to the Philip- 
pines, there to make a study of the situation in order to 
inform the new administrauon. In this action is clear 
proot of the difficuities that attend the etforts of impartial 
Americans to learn the exact state of affairs in the Islands, 
because each administration in Washington views the prob- 
lem from a ditierent angle and refuses to trust the findings 
of the party which preceded it.” 

Since the book under review was published President 
Coolidge has despatched another investigator, Mr. Carmi 
‘Thompson, to the Islands and another report will pre- 
sumably be issued in due time. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE PHILIPPINES. By Frank 
CHARLES LAuBacH. New York, George H. Doran 
Company, 1925. $3.50. 

The author of this very worth while book is a former 
missionary to the Philippines and a graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary, who carried into his field of service 
as part of his equipment a warm appreciation of the 
This has 
enabled him to write an extraordinary appreciation of the 
Filipinos, concerning whom he says that “the vast 
majority of the seventy thousand American soldiers in 
the Philippines returned to their homeland without ever 
having known the Filipinos save as enemies.” The meager 
information and misinformation furnished by these 
soldiers provides the basis of America’s attitude to the 
people of the Philippines. 

They have been thought of as but slightly civilized, 
scantily clothed savages. The truth is, says Mr. Laubach, 
that the Filipinos “hate war’’; that “ninety-nine costumes 
out of one hundred are at least as modest as the dresses 
at a fashionable New York function’; that the Filipinos 
are “artists to their fingertips”; that they are “capable of 
a far more profound religious insight than the Spaniards 
ever suspected.” 

The first part of the book deals with the history of the 
people and the background of the present national move- 
ment. The author describes eloquently the aspirations 
toward freedom that have been growing through several 
decades. Particularly striking is his account of the patriot 
Rizal, poet, essayist, historian, novelist, whose book Noli 
Me Tangere, William Dean Howells pronounced the 
greatest book written in any language in fifty years. 

A large part of the book is devoted to a discussion of 
the development of the American missions and the progress 
of missionary work in the Philippines. Mr. Laubach does 
not dwell upon the shortcomings of the American adminis- 
tration but what he says about American influence is im- 
pressive. “There are,” he says, “a few loud mouthed and 
very ignorant Americans in the Islands who create a good 
deal of mischief.” He quotes a very prominent Filipino 
of high standing as saying that when he returned after 
a considerable stay in America he was asked by his friends, 
“How could vou have stayed all that time among those 
loud, profane people?” 

Mr. Laubach recognizes that there are business interests 
in the Philippines that would be glad to forget the promise 
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of independence contained in the Jones bill, but he says 
that few Americans would dare advocate breaking that 
promise, and he adds: “Missionaries, having no economic 
motive for an imperialistic policy, are overwhelmingly 
favorable to independence, and they desire it as soon as 
the Philippines can be guaranteed security from inter- 
national complications.” F.E. J. 


COMBINATION IN AMERICAN BREAD-BAKING 
INDUSTRY. With Some Observations on _ the 
Mergers of 1924-25. By Cart Atsperc. Stanford 
University, California, Food Research Institute, 1926. 
Cloth $2.00, Paper $1.50. 


THE AMERICAN BAKING INDUSTRY, 1849 TO 
1923, AS SHOWN IN THE CENSUS REPORTS. 
By Hazet Kyrk and Davis. Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, Food Research Institute, 1925. 
Cloth $1.50, Paper $1.00. 


Mr. Alsberg’s book contains a technician’s interpre- 
tation of the trend toward combination in the bread- 
baking industry. (The bread-baking branch does 
four-fifths of the baking business of the country.) His 
closing chapter is entitled “Bakery Combinations and 
the Public.” He points out that combination in bread 
baking probably cannot go so far as in some other 
industries. Economies as a result of combination may 
be meager because of the peculiarities of the industry. 
Mass production can never go so far as in producing 
clothes or steel. Mr. Alsberg doubts that combination 
can ever go so far as to stifle competition or exploit 
the public. He thinks that it may result in price 
stabilization, and that it may make possible the re- 
search badly needed by the industry, for he contends 
we still know little about wheat, milling, flour, yeast 
and bread. 

The second of these books is a useful interpretation 
and appraisal of voluminous census data. These data 
are stated to have many limitations, but they are “in- 
creasing in scope, in frequency of collection and in 
degree of analysis.” Some of the important matters 
brought out in this study are that the baking indus- 
try has grown rapidly and uniformly, particularly 
since 1870; it has grown more rapidly than manufac- 
turing in general, than urban population and _ total 
population. The use of electrical power is constantly 
increasing. ‘The number of establishments is declin- 
ing and centralization is proceeding rapidly. ‘The 
length of the working day has decreased by two hours 
within the past ten years. B. ¥.L. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH. By Josep Kiausner. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1925. $4.50. 
Written by a Jew in Hebrew (though in frequent Ger- 

man idiom, according to Professor G. F. Moore of Har- 

vard), well translated into English, this is a notable book. 

The author says, “There has never yet been in Hebrew 

any book on Jesus the Jew which has not either a Christian 

propagandist aim—to bring Jews to Christianity, or a 

Jewish religious aim—to render Christianity obnoxious to 

Jews.” Dr. Klausner succeeds to a remarkable degree in 

being impartial and judicially critical. 

He is familiar with Christian scholarship—Greek, Latin, 
German, French and English. His review of the schools 
of criticism through the centuries is admirably done. To 
him Jesus is an historical person, a brooding, religious 
genius, the natural son of Joseph and Mary, who attained 


Messianic consciousness in his baptism, but kept the fact 
to himself during a period of itinerating ministry, then 
enjoyed a season of popularity as teacher, healer and 
worker of miracles, after which an epoch of discourage- 
ment and resignation culminated in death at the hands 
of Romans. 

In addition to the historic vindication of the life of 
Jesus, which has attracted wide attention, because so 
freely granted by an outstanding Jewish scholar, the book 
has special value because of its treatment—brief, yet 
sympathetic and luminous—of the political, social, intel- 
lectual and religious conditions of Palestine in Jesus’ day. 
Recognizing Jesus only as “a great teacher of morality 
and an artist in parable,” yet the author acknowledge 
him as unmatched in the world’s history by reason of t 
influence which he exerted upon men. 


THE. CONFESSIONS OF A REFORMER. By 
FrepertcK C. Howe. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1925. $3.00. 


“T am not nearly as old as the records of births in 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, make me seem. My life 
really began in the early nineties instead of the late 
sixties. It began at Johns Hopkins University. Under 
the influence of Richard T. Ely, Woodrow Wilson, 
Albert Shaw, James Bryce, I came alive.” 

So Frederick C. Howe begins the story of his 
development. For this is far from being merely a book 
of more or less witty reminiscences. Rather, the 
author shows how his ideas changed as new experi- 
ences made him realize that his earlier ideas were 
inadequate. 

The reader is sure to find much of interest i 
Mr. Howe’s story of the change in his political ideas, 
in his dissatisfaction with social work, in his experi- 
ences at Ellis Island, etc. But, probably, the story 
of his work with Tom L. Johnson in Cleveland will 
be of greatest interest. 

Mr. Howe explains that his political ideal was that 
of “the scholar in politics.” So he found Tom L, 
Johnson a puzzling, though most interesting, person- 
ality. The account of Mr. Howe’s years of work with 
him, first in the city council, then on the city finance 
commission and still later in the state legislature, is a 
dramatic tale. Particularly interesting is the story 
of Mr. Howe’s disillusionment when he found that 
“good people” were not ready to support what he con- 
sidered good government. 

The result of Mr. Howe’s experiences may be 
summed up in his words: “I had built my life first 
around conventional morality, then about the mind, 
Conventional morals did not prevent men from ma 
ing war, from corrupting the state, from destroyin 
democracy. 

“And the mind had failed as completely as morals, 
Men did not think when social problems were involved. 
They did not use the mind. It refused to work against 
economic interest. 

“But I made one reconciling discovery: my dreams 
—the things I wanted—were still alive under the ruins 
of most of what I had thought. 

“The new truth that a free world would only come 
through labor was forced on me. I did not seek it; 
did not welcome it. But it crowded into mind and 
demanded tenancy as the old occupants gave notice to 
leave.” I. M.C. 
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